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THE LEAGUE YIELDS TO 


THE GREAT POWERS 





‘T°HE two resolutions adopted by the League 

Council on August 3 justified the expectations 
of those who had feared from the beginning that 
the great powers would try to save the face of 
the League at Ethiopia’s expense. Following a 
cocktail party on August 2, which apparently 
proved more persuasive than formal diplomatic 
exchanges, the Italian delegate, Baron Aloisi, ac- 
cepted the formula sponsored by the French For- 
eign Minister, M. Laval. 

This formula, which meets Italy’s wishes on all 
but one point, represents a diplomatic victory for 
Mussolini. In its first resolution, adopted unani- 
mously, the Council ruled that Italy and Ethiopia 
had not agreed to give the conciliation commission 
power to examine frontier questions or interpret 
treaties concerning the frontier. These matters 
consequently do not fall within the province of 
the commission, which “must concern itself solely 
with other elements of the dispute relating to the 
Ual Ual incidents.” The two Italian and two 
Ethiopian members of the commission are to 
designate “without delay” a fifth arbitrator, and 
the two governments are to inform the Council 
of the commission’s progress not later than Sep- 
tember 4. The second resolution, on which Baron 
Aloisi abstained from voting, stated that the 
Council will meet “in any event” on September 4 
“to undertake a general examination in their vari- 
ous aspects of relations between Italy and 
Ethiopia.” 

The Council thus accepted Mussolini’s conten- 
tion that the League should consider not the entire 
Italo-Ethiopian conflict, which threatens war in 
East Africa, but merely a point of conciliation 
procedure. Nor did Italy promise, during the 
period of conciliation, to abstain from resort to 
force or even from sending additional troops and 
war material to its colonies. The only fly in Italy’s 
ointment is the Council’s decision to take up the 
conflict as a whole on September 4. Italy, how- 





ever, having abstained from voting on the second 
resolution, may feel free to absent itself from the 
September meeting. The breathing-space ar- 
ranged by the League does little more than give 
Mussolini an opportunity to complete his war 
preparations without interference from Geneva. 

Meanwhile, the conflict is to be examined out- 
side the League—in the absence of Ethiopia— 
at a conference which Britain, France and Italy 
will attend as signatories of the 1906 treaty by 
which they carved out spheres of influence in 
Ethiopia. It is rumored that Ethiopia might be 
placed under a League protectorate, which would 
then be administered by Italy. The only assur- 
ance that the League may have a chance to pass 
on the decision of the great powers was given by 
Mr. Eden, British Minister for League Affairs, 
who said on August 3 that unless a solution is 
found by September 4 “it will be the duty of the 
Council to deal with the whole question as it then 
exists.” 

The conflict over Ethiopia glaringly reveals 
the problems which post-war pacifists, in their 
earnest desire to achieve peace by pact-making, 
have consistently overlooked or minimized. The 
League, it cannot be repeated too often, can be no 
more resourceful, or active in defense of victims 
of aggression than the states which compose it. 
When the League members—as has happened in 
every serious international crisis since the war— 
place their national interests above preservation 
of world peace, the League is threatened with 
bankruptcy. The League was founded on two 
principal assumptions: that the conflicts of inter- 
est, political as well as economic, which have hith- 
erto led to war could be adjusted by peaceful 
means; and that League members would apply 
sanctions against any state resorting to war. Had 
these assumptions worked Italy, admittedly poor 
in natural resources, should have been able to 
obtain access to markets and raw materials with- 
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out resort to war; and, had it attempted to use 
force, would have been confronted with League 
sanctions. 

In a world permeated by political and economic 
nationalism, in which Japan and Germany have 
successfully flouted the League without suffering 
anything worse than a formal rebuke, the 
League’s assumptions have proved unworkable. 
To denounce Mussolini for his imperialism does 
not solve the problem. Fascism, with its predi- 
lection for military prowess and its emphasis on 
the glories of ancient Rome, merely accentuates 
the desire which Italy has cherished since the nine- 
teenth century for a share in the markets and 
resources of the African continent, where it now 
owns little but desert sand. Britain and France, 
which already control vast colonial empires, have 
shown no disposition to pay the price of interna- 
tional peace by transferring to Italy some of the 
African mandates placed under their administra- 
tion after the World War. Fearing the effects of 
an East African war both on Europe and on the 
colored races, the British and French now en- 
visage an imperialistic solution—to appease Mus- 
solini with a sufficiently fat slice of Ethiopia. 
Such a solution, even if it can be enforced on Em- 
peror Haile Selassie, holds the most ominous im- 
plications for the future. Today Ethiopia may 
be dismembered under League auspices to restrain 
Italy. Tomorrow a similar fate may be meted 
out to Austria, Lithuania, or any other weak 
country coveted by a powerful neighbor. The 
need to prevent war would thus be used as a justi- 
fication for satisfying the demands, no matter 
how extravagant, of the great powers. 


VERA MICHELES DEAN 


NAZI DANZIG DEFIES POLAND 


The tariff and currency war which has broken 
out between Poland and the Free City of Danzig 
offers a striking contrast to the official cordiality 
of German-Polish relations, as well as an il- 
luminating example of the results of Nazi eco- 
nomic administration. 


Since May 1933 the Danzig Nazi government 
is reported to have spent almost five million dol- 
lars on public works in the Free City, severely 
straining its resources. No complete budget state- 
ments have been published, partly because of re- 
luctance to admit that the Danzig Nazi adminis- 
tration was receiving subsidies from the Reich 
amounting to nearly $600,000 monthly. Despite 
this assistance, the economic situation did not im- 
prove and early in 1935 lack of public confidence 
in the Danzig gulden was revealed by withdrawal 
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of savings and hoarding of foreign currencies. 
Apprehension increased when the Nazis failed 
to achieve a sweeping victory in the April 7, 1935 
elections to the Danzig Assembly* despite lavish 
campaign expenditures of some $300,000, largely 
contributed by Germany. The Reich subsidies 
then ceased, and a German default on debts for 
Danzig agricultural produce left more than two 
and a half million dollars of Danzig money frozen 
in the Reich. The gold coverage for the Danzig 
gulden fell to 35 per cent—5 per cent under the 
legal minimum—and on May 2 a 40 per cent de. 
valuation of the gulden was announced. 

During May and the first half of June the flight 
from the gulden reached such proportions that on 
June 12 a rigid foreign exchange control was de- 
creed which, however, was somewhat modified on 
July 17. Herr Greiser, the Nazi President of the 
Danzig Senate, announced a program of strict 
economies and drastic devaluation and denied al 
rumors that the gulden would be replaced by the 
Polish zloty. 

Warsaw contends that the foreign exchange 
control violates existing Polish-Danzig commer. 
cial agreements and has protested against the 
freezing in Danzig of a large sum of Polish zloty. 
Dr. Schacht, president of the German Reichsbank, 
visited Danzig on June 14 but was able to offer 
the authorities litthe more than moral support. 
Poland has now resorted to economic reprisals 
against Danzig, apparently in order to force in- 
troduction of the Polish currency there. The 
Polish railroads have refused to accept payment 
in Danzig guiden for shipments to Poland, with 
which the bulk of Danzig trade is carried on. On 
July 18 Warsaw issued an order prohibiting all 
imports into Poland via Danzig, which would ruin 
the Free City by diverting all trade to the Polish 
port of Gdynia. Danzig retaliated on August 1 
when Herr Greiser decreed that a large number 
of articles might enter the Free City duty-free 
from Germany, thus virtually terminating the 
Polish-Danzig customs union and creating an eco- 
nomic Anschluss with the Reich. 

Sharp protests from both sides have increased 
existing high tension and border guards have been 
reinforced. The Danzigers are German to the core 
but despite terror and intimidation 40 per cent of 
the population demonstrated last April that they 
were not Nazis. Opposition is rising as economic 
difficulties increase and the standard of living 
falls. National Socialism now faces a crucial test, 
both economically and politically, in Danzig. 


MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 
‘©'Nazis Balked in Danzig,"’ Foreign Policy Bulletin, April 12, 1935. 
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A NEW VENTURE IN POPULAR EDUCATION 


N September the Foreign Policy Association will 

add an important new project to its educa- 
tional program. With the aid of a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, we have organized a 
Department of Popular Education to develop new 
methods of supplying simple but informative ma- 
terial on international affairs. 


The work of this department will include a 
new series of publications to be known as Head- 
line Books. The series will maintain the F. P. A. 
standards of accuracy, and the factual material 
will bear the authority of our Research Staff; at 
the same time the books will be written in a popu- 
lar, interesting style to reach a wide reading 
public. Each book will contain about forty pages 
and will be illustrated by picture-charts or 
graphs. Headline Books will be published in two 
editions: a paper-covered pamphlet edition for 
the F. P. A. membership, and for distribution 
through other organizations, study groups, schools 
and colleges, and adult education classes; and a 
hook trade edition, bound in boards, for general 
distribution through bookstores and other com- 
mercial outlets. This series will be sent to our 
members in place of the World Affairs Pamphlets, 
formerly published jointly by the Foreign Policy 
Association and the World Peace Foundation.* 


The first issue of Headline Books will be pub- 
lished on September 15. It will deal with the 
question of America and the next war under the 
title, “War Tomorrow: Will We Keep Out?” 
Subsequent issues will discuss such questions as 
dictatorship, economic self-sufficiency, the new 
armaments race, the conflict of policy in Asia, 
and peace in party platforms. At least six book- 
lets will be published during the coming year, and 
a definite list of titles will be announced in Sep- 
tember. 


The Department of Popular Education will be 
under the direction of Mr. Stone, Vice President 
and Washington representative of the F. P. A. 
He will be assisted by Mr. Omar P. Goslin, as 
educational director, and Mrs. Ryllis A. Goslin 
as editor. Mr. and Mrs. Goslin are authors of 
Rich Man, Poor Man, a graphic survey of our eco- 
nomic dilemma which has received enthusiastic 
praise from educators and critics. Miss Margaret 
Gilfillan has joined the promotion staff. Other 
members of the F. P. A. staff will assist the de- 
partment in its educational and promotion work. 


The gravity of the world crisis is one compelling 
reason for this new venture. If society is to solve 
the fundamental problems of our times without 
resort to violence, it must apply knowledge and 
understanding more successfully than it has in 
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*The publication of World Affairs Pamphlets is continued by the World 
Peace Foundation. 
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the past. In recent years the social sciences have 
performed a valuable function in conducting re- 
search which increases our knowledge of human 
relations, but their findings do not reach the 
masses, and therefore have too little influence on 
public opinion. We believe that the most useful 
service which the Foreign Policy Association can 
perform at this time is to develop new means of 
public education which will secure a wider dis- 
tribution and more effective use of the knowledge 
derived from research. 


We already have a technical staff with nearly 
ten years’ experience in research to serve as a 
foundation for the new program. Our Foreign 
Policy Reports have gained wide recognition as 
authoritative studies of current international 
events. This material, however, is designed pri- 
marily for a limited section of the public—the 
specialist in foreign affairs, the university profes- 
sor, the editor. The Reports, the Bulletin and the 
occasional pamphlets will be continued as in the 
past, but will be supplemented by new material for 
the larger reading public. In addition we expect 
to develop other channels of distribution includ- 
ing the radio and newspapers. 


COOPERATION WITH 
GENEVA RESEARCH CENTER 


Mr. Buell sailed for Europe on July 26 to in- 
augurate a plan of cooperation between the For- 
eign Policy Association and the Geneva Research 
Center. Under this arrangement the F. P. A. will 
maintain some member of its staff in Geneva dur- 
ing a period of one year for the purpose of assist- 
ing the Research Center in its work. Mr. Buell, 
who arrived August 2, will remain in Geneva 
until the latter part of September, when he will 
be followed by Mr. Stone. Other members of the 
F. P. A. staff, including Miss Wertheimer, Mrs. 
Dean and Mr. deWilde, will be in Geneva for two 
or three-month intervals between January and 
August 1936. 


The Geneva Research Center was established 
some five years ago as an agency for information 
on League activities and international affairs. It 
publishes a monthly summary of events in Geneva 
and a series of special studies on current interna- 
tional problems. The Center is supported by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. 


The Foreign Policy Association has cooperated 
informally with the Geneva Center in the past, 
and several reports have been distributed jointly 
by the two organizations. The present arrange- 
ment was suggested following the resignation of 
Mr. Malcolm Davis as director of the Center to 
become head of the Paris office of the Carnegie 
Endowment. It will give members of the F. P. A. 







































































staff an opportunity to follow European develop- 
ments on the spot and will enable the two organ- 
izations to strengthen and coordinate their re- 
search work. The plan was approved by the Board 
of Directors of the Foreign Policy Association at 
its June meeting this year. 


F. P. A. FINANCIAL SITUATION IMPROVED 


The prompt response of more than fourteen 
hundred members to our appeal of last May, as 
well as contributions from other sources and cer- 
tain adjustments, have reduced the amount neces- 
sary to balance our budget from $30,000 to $6,000. 
Even this is a large sum to secure in the present 
situation, but the Board of Directors wishes to 
express its appreciation of the generous help that 
has been given and is relieved to be able to state 
that the serious financial crisis with which we 
were confronted in the spring has been averted. 


May we add that if each F. P. A. member who 
has not yet contributed would now send us $1, 
the balancing of our budget for this year would 
be assured. 


Women held in Istanbul in April, to which Miss 
Esther G. Ogden was a delegate, was deeply con- 
cerned with “the threatened peace of the world.” 
Several hundred women from more than thirty 
different countries went on record in an appeal 
to the people of all nations “‘to insist that govern- 
ments which are the responsible representatives 
of the people shall scrupulously respect, both in 
the spirit and in the letter, pacts which exclude 
war as a means of settlement of disputes.” Fol- 
lowing the Congress Miss Ogden was one of a 
small group who went to Ankara as guests of the 
President of the Turkish Republic, who _ re- 
ceived them at his residence. After leaving Tur- 
key Miss Ogden went to Athens, which was still 
under martial law following the recent revolution, 
and later spent several days in Geneva. 





Mr. Buell’s article on the Philippines in the 
Bulletin of May 10 was widely commented on in 
the American press. It also appeared in Ahora 
of Madrid and the Diario de Madrid, was used as 
the leading article in the Journal des Nations 
(Geneva), taking up half the front page, and was 
the subject of an editorial column in the Union 
of Manila. 

BOOK NOTES 


I Was Hitler’s Prisoner, by Stefan Lorant. 
Putnam, 1935. $2.75 
This gripping diary of a non-political journalist throws 

a strong white light into some of the darkest corners of 

Nazi Germany. 

Understand the Chinese, by William Martin. 
Harper & Brothers, 1934. $2.50 
Interesting and provocative reactions to the Chinese 

problem, but not always based on sound analysis. 


New York, 


New York, 
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Manifest Destiny, by A. K. Weinberg. Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1935. $4.50 
An important contribution to the history of American 
nationalism and political thought. 


Canada, An American Nation, by John W. Dafoe. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1935. $2.00 
Illuminating introduction to Canada’s democratic evolu- 

tion and the relations of the two great North American 

neighbors, by an eminent Canadian liberal. 


Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule in India, by Edward 
Thompson and G. T. Garratt. New York, Macmillan, 
1934. $7.50 
A thorough historical account, with detailed treatment 

of the earlier phases of British rule in Inlia. 


“Halt!” Cry the Dead, arranged and edited by Frederick 
A. Barber. New York, Association Press, 1935. $1.50 
Striking compilation of peace plans and anti-war arguv- 

ments, vividly illustrated. 

The Need for Constitutional Reform, by William Y. Elliot. 
New York, Whittlesey House, 1935. $2.50 
A provocative discussion of both foreign and domestic 

policy. 

Agrarianism, by Troy J. Cauley. Chapel Hill, University 
of North Carolina Press, 1935. $1.50 
An indictment of industrial capitalism and a plea for the 

restoration of an agrarian economy in which ownership 

of land will be widespread and farming will be carried on 
not to “make money,” but to “make a living.” 


World Politics and Personal Insecurity, by Harold D. Lass- 
well. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1935. $3.00 
A penetrating analysis, written from the point of view 
of psychoanalysis, contending that fear of violence is the 
great obstacle to peace, and pleading for a new world 
“myth.” 
Handout, by George Michael. 
$2.00 
The author accuses New Deal agencies of conspiring to 
mislead the public. 
Central Banking under the Federal Reserve System, by 
Lawrence E. Clark. New York, Macmillan, 1935. $5.00 
A useful reference book, consisting of a factual rather 


than analytical survey of the development of the Federal 
Reserve system. 


New York, Putnam, 1935. 


Democratic Governments in Europe, by Eugene P. Chase, 
Robert Valeur and Raymond Leslie Buell. New York, 
Nelson, 1935. $2.50 
Up-to-date and unusually illuminating analyses of politi- 

cal machinery and issues in Great Britain, France and 

Switzerland. 

American Messiahs, by The Unofficial Observer. New York, 
Simon & Schuster, 1935. $2.00 


Interesting picture of flamboyant figures on our politi- 
cal and economic stage. 


The Problems of the Foreign Exchanges, by L. L. B. Angas. 
New York, Knopf, 1935. $3.75 
Major Angas delivers a telling attack on the gold 

standard, but at the same time exaggerates the virtues of 

a managed paper currency. 

The Challenge to Liberty, by Herbert Hoover. New York, 
Scribner, 1934. $1.75 
Interesting as an expression of Hoover’s views. 


Fire on the Andes, by Carleton Beals. Philadelphia, Lip- 
pincott, 1934. $3.00 


A picture of present-day Peru and its portents of social 
revolution. 
The Treaty of Versailles and After, by Lord Riddell and 

others. New York, Oxford University Press, 1935. $1.50 

Distinguished writers of various countries present the 
views of their respective countries concerning the Ver- 
sailles settlement in relation to current European events. 












